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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


The “Beautiful Islands’ Become a Trouble Spot 
(pp. 8, 9) 

We Live on Formosa (pp. 10, 21) 

How to Warm a Bench (p. 7) 

Semester Review Test (pp. 11-14) 


FORMOSA 


Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 

The island of Formosa, now the seat of the Chinese 
Nationalist government, is in danger of invasion by the Chi- 
nese Communists on the mainland. The U. S. promises to 
help defend Formosa against attack. The danger is that a 
conflict may lead to World War III. 


Ways of Using the Formosa Articles 
ORAL READING AND DISCUSSION 


To the teacher: As few Americans have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Formosa, we know very little about it. Let 
various pupils read aloud both the theme article and the 
World Friendship stories. Stop for questions and discussion 
as interest dictates. 

Since the newspapers, radio, and TV report daily on the 
probability of war over the Formosan situation, many young 
people will have formed opinions on the subject. Their ideas 
may be confirmed or modified as they learn more about the 
country and the problem. 


USING MAPS 


To the teacher: The geographic location of Formosa is an 
important aspect of the situation. Use a map of the world 
and ask a pupil to locate these places as they read about it 
in the text. China mainland, Japan, Philippines, Okinawa, 
Russia, U. S. : 

Call to the attention of the class the two very different 
projections in the maps of the Formosa area on page 9 and 
on page LI. 


How to Warm the Bench 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 


To the teacher: If some of your reluctant readers excel at 
sports, they will find real enjoyment in Lee’s article. 

Call to their attention that many of the longer words are 
compounds made up of two complete shorter words. Before 
they start to read, tell them to go through the article and 
draw a line under each compound word. Then ask them to 
separate the two words with another line and then try to 
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read it. (Compounds include: basketball, handbook, cheer- 


leaders, yourself, becoming, benchwarming, something, 
nightmares, another, belying, warmups. ) 
Check to make sure they understand what is meant by 
the following: 
handbook preliminaries 
well versed 
warm a bench 


alma mater 


trade secrets 
meager talents 


After the group has read the essay silently, getting help 
from you on difficult words, suggest that they read it aloud 
to the class, dividing the paragraphs so each of them has 
a portion to read. 


Semester Review Test 


To the teacher: Most of the class will be able to work 
independently on the review. This will give you an oppor- 
tunity to teach some of the techniques of taking a test to a 
small group of less able readers. 

Select one of the easier sections of the test, or one of the 
“fun” sections, such as the crossword puzzle on page 13. 
After they have read the directions silently, check to see if 
they really understand what they are to do. Make it clear 
that they should take time enough to reread the directions 
to be sure they know how to proceed. 

Then tell the children to start reading the questions, con- 
tinuing until they find one to which they know the answer. 
They should continue in that fashion, answering only those 
they know. 

When this group has done all it can independently, go 
back to the unanswered questions and give help with words 
that were too difficult. Then let them try again to get the 
answers. 

Answers to the test are on the next page. 





Apology for an Error 

TO TEACHERS: In a letter recently sent you 
about the vacation magazine, SummerTime, a phrase 
on the letterhead said it was a magazine for boys and 
girls 9 through 12. It should have read 9 through 14. 

SummerTime is for the same boys and girls who read 
and enjoy Junior Scholastic. The excellent adventure 
and mystery stories—the stories on space travel and 
the many other features of SummerTime—are for ages 
9 through 14. I can assure them many happy hours 
with SummerTime—16 pages in every issue. 

May I ask that you read this message to your class 
or post it on the wall for all to see? Your pupils can 
count on a wonderful time with SummerTime. 

Jack Liprert 
Executive Editor, SummerTime 
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Junior Scholastic’s 
Editorial Advisory Board 


To help plan content of Junior Scholastic for the coming 
year, our Editorial Advisory Board will meet at our offices 
in New York City May 21-22. Here are our advisers: 


ALMA BROWN is curriculum coordi- 
nator in District 110, Overland Park, 
Kansas, a large rural district near Kan- 
sas City. Previously she taught and was 
elementary principal and curriculum 
coordinator at Winfield, Kansas. Last 
year she served as president of the 
Kansas Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 


Brown 


HERMINE K. BAUSCHARD of Grid- 
ley Junior High School, Erie, Pa., has 
taught high school geography for more 
than 10 years—gaining much of her 
knowledge from extensive travel. She 
held a Ford Foundation High School 
Teacher Fellowship in 1952, and has 
served as a general field representative 


for the American Red Cross. ee ae 









LEONARD A. VITCHA is on the staff 
of WBOE, the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation radio station. Previously he served 
as chairman of social studies at William 
Dean Howells Junior High in Cleve- 
land. He was formerly on the advisory 
board of Social Education and is a past 
president of Greater Cleveland Council 
for the Social Studies. 


THOMAS P. RAMIREZ teaches in 
grades 7 and 8 at Campbellsport, Wis., 
Public School. He is also a free-lance 
writer; and has had many articles pub- 
lished in various magazines. While in 
high school he placed several times in 
the Milwaukee regional contest of Scho- 
lastic Art Awards. He holds a B. S. de- 
gree from Wisconsin State College. 


IRENE J. OLIVER teaches social 
studies at Buckingham Junior High 
School in Springfield, Mass. She has 
served as chairman of the Eighth Grade 
Social Studies curriculum revision com- 
mittee in Springfield. She has frequently 
been a member of other curriculum 
committees, including those in science, 
English, health, and safety education. 








Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. As a new step in his atoms-for-peace program, is President 
Eisenhower planning to: have a world tour by an atom-powered 
merchant ship, discard the hydrogen bomb, or invent an atomic 
submarine? (have a world tour by an atom-powered merchant 
ship ) 

2. Did the Mayflower reach the New World in 1608, 
or 1492? (1620) 

3. Which of these is a famous clown: G.I. Joe, 
or Ma Pao Ling? (Felix Adler) 

4. Are atomic particles which fall on the earth from outer 
space known as nuclear fission, cosmic rays, or electrons? (cosmic 
rays ) 

5. In what nation is the Negev? 

6. What President was 
Coolidge ) 

7. Who is the head of the 
(Chiang Kai-shek) 

8. What is the Chinese name for Formosa? (Taiwan) 

9. Are most people on Formosa of Malayan, Chinese, or 
Japanese descent? (Chinese ) 

10. Is the chief type of livestock on a dude ranch sheep, cattle, 
or tourists? (tourists ) 


1620, 


Felix Adler, 


( Israel ) 
known as “Silent Cal’? (Calvin 


Chinese Nationalist government? 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUE 


The May 18 issue will be the final issue of Junior 
Scholastic for the semester. The theme article will be 
on Puerto Rico. Selections from Scholastic Magazines 
Awards and list of Writing Award winners will appear. 











Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 21 


ACROSS: 1-tic; 4-ebb; 7-veto; 8-moor; 10-arson; 12-gnu; 
13-N.S.; 14-leg; 16-U.N.; 17-Eli; 19-O.S.S.; 2l-ed;.22-Vt.; 23- 
dig; 24-eye; 26-R.A.; 27-ear; 29-rt.; 3l-eve; 33-snare; 35-pier; 
37-open; 38-sly; 39-red. 

DOWN: l1-terse; 2-its; 3-Coolidge; 4-em; 5-bog; 6-bonus; 7- 
van; 9-run; 11-N.E.; 15-Governor; 18-lei; 20-sty; 23-Davis; 25- 
erred; 26-Rep.; 28-as; 30-ten; 32-eel; 34-ape; 36-ry. 


ANSWERS TO CQ SEMESTER REVIEW 
Part 1: Pictures to Guide Yoy 


1-Nathan Hale; 2-Pan American Day; 3-Albert Einstein; 


4-United Nations; 5-comic books; 6-Antarctica; 7-Sir 
Winston Churchill; 8-Sir Anthony Eden; 9-polio; 10-William 
Howard Taft; 11-Stassen; 12-Formosa; 13-Communists; 14- 
Russia; 15-Francie; 


Part 2: Spotlight on the News 
A. The News at Home: 
B. The News Abroad: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b. 

C. Science News: 1-g; 2-a; 3-b; 4-e; 5-f; 6-d; 7-h; 8-c. 
D. Spotlight Reporter: 1-New York; 2-telegraph; 3-Superior 
and Huron; 4-sheep; 5-play cowboy; 6-much more than. 


1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 


Part 3: Know-Your-Neighbors Quiz-Word 


ACROSS—l-te.; °%4-Switzerland; *°7-Chile; °8-Egypt; °10- 


South Africa; °13-Peru; *14-Canada; °19-Formosa; °%21-Israel. 
DOWN-1-tic; 2-eth; °3-Greece; 5-Z.1.; 6-El; 9-gar; °11-Andor- 
ra; 12-ip; 14-cf.; 15-ao; 16-N.R.I.; 17-A. M.’s; 18-Asa; 20-ae. 


Asterisk (°) marks each of the 10 items that count in the scoring. 


Part 4: Try Your Skill 

1. NUMBER, PLEASE! 1-8; 2-4; 3-4; 4-12,500; 5-6 2/3. 
2. RIGHT WORD, PLEASE! 1-opportune; 2-precipice; 3-punc- 
tual; 4-gregarious; 5-dismal. 3. YOUR TRIP TO PERU: Lima; 
uphill; northerly; montana; Brazil. 
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ddison, he read: 
What pity is it that 
we can die but once 
in save our country.” 


> by Joseph 





"Yale College he 
“5 an outstanding 
thlete. He set a rec- 
iby making a tre- 
madous broat jump. 





On June 6 Americans will celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
Nathan Hale’s birth. In 1775 he joined the Continental Army 
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“I only regret that 
I have but one life 
<= to lose for 


> 


: (a 


my country.” 


—NATHAN HALE 
June 6, 1755—September 22, 1776 
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In 1776 he answered 
Gen. Washington's 
call for - volunteers 
to secure information 
behind British lines. 


Disguised as a Dutch 
teacher, he spied on 
the British in New 
York. He was caught, 
sentenced to death. 


For more on 
Nathan Hale, 











see page 18 








and fought bravely at Boston. Just before he was hanged he 
spoke the famous words which Americans will long remember. 








Fifty million times a day 
at home, at work or on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a ee 


l. You feel its 
LIVELINESS. 
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2. You taste its 
BRIGHT GOODNESS. 


3. You experience 
PERFECT REFRESHMENT. 
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. 7. . ns ” ! aie COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”—NBC Television twice each week COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPA’ NY 




















AD knew what he was doing. For the Wingfoot 

is made by Goodyear — the same company 
that’s built the best in auto tires almost since 
the first autos were built. 


And the Wingfoot is a credit to the Goodyear 
name. It pedals easier, eoasts longer, it’s The WINGFOOT combines the best features of lightweight 
stronger, more comfortable to ride. .” and balloon tires. Available in both black and white sidewalls. 
The Wingfoot fits any standard balloon tire rim. 
First chance you get, ask your Goodyear dealer 
about it. You’ll want it on your bike, too. 


Goodyear, Cycle Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 


BEST IN TUBES 
Goodyear Butyl Rubber tubes 
are specially made to provide 

rugged durability and long life. 



















zx 
GOOD*YEAR 





Look for this sign; 


Ae b there’s a Goodyear dealer near you 


Z Wingfoot -T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR ji. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Atom-powered ‘‘Peace Ship” 
May Be Built by the U. S. 


The U. S. plans to build the 
world’s first atom-powered merchant 
ship. President Eisenhower — an- 
nounced last month. The ship would 
tour the world in the interest of 
p* ace. 

“Visiting the ports of the world, 
the ship will demonstrate to people 
everywhere the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy,” said the President. 
“She would be an example of how 
atomic energy can be harnessed for 
the improvement of human living.” 

The ship also would carry atomic 
exhibits. These would be on display 
to show how atomic energy can be 
put to work in such fields as medi- 
cine, farming, power production. 

The ship would not need refueling 
tor many thousands of miles, the 
President said. This means she prob- 
ably would be able to circle the 
globe without stopping for fuel. 
(The distance around the globe at 
the equator is 24,902 miles. ) 

President Eisenhower soon will 
ask Congress to grant money for 
building the ship. At that time he 
will describe the ship in detail. 





Officials of steamship companies 
say it is likely that the ship may be 
about the same size as the United 
States. The world’s third largest ves- 


sel, she’s our nation’s biggest pas- 
senger ship. She is more than 900 
feet long and weighs 53,500 tons. 


NEW MAYFLOWER TO SAIL 
WITH GOODWILL FOR U. S. 


The Mayflower will sail again! 
She'll be an exact copy of the sturdy 
wooden ship which brought the Pil 
grims to America in 1620. 

Britain will start building the new 
Mayflower next fall. She'll be built 
to point up the friendliness that 
exists between Britain and the U. S. 
The ship will put out for Plymouth 
Bay, Mass., next year. She'll follow 
the Mayflower route of 1620. 

Later she'll stop at several U. S. 
ports. People will pay to board the 
ship. This money will be used to pay 
for the schooling of Americans who 
wish to study in Britain. 

The Mayflower of 1620 set. sail 
trom England on September 16. 
1620, with 78 men and 24 women 
The crew sighted land on Novem- 
ber 19. 





Wide World phot 
“CALL A ‘COPTER!’ A small plane sank in this lake in northern Quebec, Canada, 
last month. The lake, surrounded by trees, can be reached only by air. 
Photo shows how a Royal Canadian Air Force helicopter lifted and rescued plane. 
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Wind Erosion Damages 
Great Plains Farm Land 


Drought and wind erosion are 
again worrying our Government. 
Erosion is the wearing away of soil 
and rock by wind and water. Since 
March, wind erosion in the Great 
Plains has ruined farm land that is 
equal in size to half of Ohio! 

For lack of rain, the soil had be- 
come dry and powdery. Severe wind 
storms so far this year have damaged 
more than 13,000,000 acres of farm 
land in eastern Colorado, western 
Kansas, parts of Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Wyoming. 

Last month U.S. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson toured 
the hardest hit areas. After his tour, 
he said he will hold a meeting on 
June 1 in Denver, Colo., to seek an- 
swers to problems of soil conserva- 
tion. Governors of 10 Great Plains 
states have been invited to attend. 

Meanwhile, our Government will 
continue to help farmers of stricken 
areas in the Great Plains. The 
farmers will receive more than 
$7,000,000 to pay the cost of planting 
and irrigating grass. Grass keeps soil 
in place. Soil clings to grass roots. 


WEST GERMANY IS FREE; 
JOINS NATO ALLIANCE 


This week West Germany’s yellow 
and black flag was hoisted atop 
NATO headquarters in Paris, 
France. West Germany has become 
the 15th member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. And she has 
become an independent nation—the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

These two steps were taken this 
week after four treaties approved by 
all NATO nations went into effect. 
(For terms of the treaties, see April 
6 and 13 issues.) 

As a member of NATO, West 
Germany will be allowed to raise 
armed forces to serve in NATO’s 
defense forces. West Germany will 
contribute 500,000 soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. 

Now that Germany is independ- 
ent, the U.S., Britain, and France 
are preparing for a meeting with 
Russia. The main subject at this 
meeting would be a peace treaty for 
Germany. After Germany’s defeat in 
World War II, Russia and the West- 
ern nations were unable to agree on 
peace terms for Germany. 











WORLD’‘S BIGGEST PLOW: It’s 14 feet high and weighs 10 tons. It has a 15- 





ack 





foot cutting blade, which can cut a furrow (a trench in the earth) six feet deep. 
The plow is being used in Southern California to uncover deep layers of fer- 
tile soil which were buried by floods 40 years ago. Four tractors pull the plow. 


Who Will Win Control 
Of South Viet Nam? 


A struggle is under way for con- 
trol of South Viet Nam. 

On one side is the prime minister, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. So far the 30,000- 
man Viet Namese army has been on 
his side. On the other side is a rebel 
group called the Binh Xuyen, which 
has about 5,000 soldiers. 

Viet Nam’s troubles began several 
years ago. It is part of a region in 
Southeast Asia that used to be called 
French Indo-China. France con- 
trolled the region, but promised to 
give the people self-government. 
The region was divided into three 
countries, Laos, Cambodia, and Viet 
Nam. (See lower right panel of your 
Scholastic News Map.) 


SEVEN-YEAR CIVIL WAR 


In 1946 Viet Namese rebels, led 
by Communists, tried to take over 
the country. After seven years of 
civil war, peace talks were held last 
summer in Geneva, Switzerland. An 
armistice was signed. The northern 
half of Viet Nam was given to the 
Communists. The southern half be- 
came a separate country. The 
French have an army there, but 
South Viet Nam is independent. 

At present the head of South Viet 
Nam is Bao Dai, who was appointed 
by the French. He lives in France 
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most of the time. Bao Dai appointed 
Ngo Dinh Diem as prime minister. 
But Bao Dai also gave the Binh 
Xuyen control of the police force of 
Saigon, South Viet Nam’s chief city. 

That’s how the trouble came to a 
head. Ngo Dinh Diem decided he 
couldn't run the country if private 
groups like Binh Xuyen had their 
own armies. Last month he ap- 
pointed a new chief of police. The 
Binh Xuyen refused to give up con- 
trol of the police. Their army tried to 
take over Saigon. For several days 
civil war raged in the streets. 

The Viet Namese army finally 
won. As we went to press, the Binh 
Xuyen held part of Saigon and some 
of the countryside around it. 

Bao Dai tried to get Prime 
Minister Diem to resign. Diem re- 
fused. Instead, Diem’s followers an- 
nounced that Bao Dai was no longer 
head of the government. Diem 
warned that he might form a new 
government—which would not rec- 
ognize Bao Dai as head of state. 


THE DANGER AHEAD 


The French do not want Ngo Dinh 
Diem as prime minister. The U.S., 
however, has been helping Diem’s 
government keep going. How this 
puzzling situation in South Viet 
Nam will end is anybody’s guess. 
Both Diem and the Binh Xuyen are 
anti-Communist. The danger is that 
while they are fighting each other, 
the Communists to the north may 
move in and take over the country..- 











News in a Nutshell 








Science News 





Two famous sight-seeing boats 
were destroyed by fire last month at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. Both 
boats were called the Maid of the 
Vist. One was launched in 1884, the 
other in 1892. They had carried 
thousands of tourists into the spray 
at the foot of Niagara Falls. The 
boats battle the churning 
current to reach the spray. They'd 
come so close that passengers had to 


would 


wear raincoats 


“One of the outstanding heroes 
of World War LL.” 

That's what U. S. Secretary of the 
Armv Robert T. Stevens calls “G. I 
Joe.” a homing*® pigeon. G. |. Joe 
sped 20 miles in 20 minutes with a 
message to call off bombing a cer- 
tain town in Italy. This saved 1,000 
British soldiers who had just cap 
tured the town. 

Last month Mr. Stevens ordered 
that G. I. Joe be given a certificate 
honoring him for outstanding sery 
ice. The pigeon also holds the high 
est British award for animals. 


Belgium soon will start building 
the world’s highest tower. It is to be 
the main attraction at a World’s Fair 
in Brussels during 1958S 

The concrete tower, including its 
140-foot TV mast, will be about 500 
feet higher than the Oklahoma ¢ ity 
(Okla.) TV tower. Oklahoma's 1,572 
the world’s tallest 
man-made. structure. 

The Brussels tower will have 40 
floors. Most of them will be used to 
display goods, products, and handi 
crafts from all over the world. 


foot tower is now 
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IT’S CIRCUS TIME! Here is Felix Adler 
(left), a clown with the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey circus. This season, 
for the first time, he’s performing 
with his wife, Amelia, (right). She 
had never worked as a clown before. 
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Left to right: man on horseback, horned 


Drawn in Biblical Days 


Above are copies of drawings be- 
lieved to have been made thousands 
ot vears ago. The drawings, scratched 
on rock, were found in the Negev. 
Chis is the name of a dry region 
covering the southern half of Israel. 
\Mluch of the Negev is desert, rocky 
plains, and rugged mountains. 

In the Negev there are many rocks 
with pictures made by modern no- 
mads*. Recently a Negev rock was 
found bearing ancient Hebrew 
words. After this discovery, an Israeli 
scientist began to search the Negev 
tor other ancient rocks. 

In the central Negev, the scientist 
found about 500 “reck pictures” of 
early Biblical about three 
thousand years ago. These pictures 
show horses, camels, antelopes, men 
hunting, and scenes of battle. A fa- 
vorite drawing of rock artists at that 
time, reports the scientist, pictures 
an antelope with long horns ( middle 
drawing above ). 


times, 


The drawings may give scientists 
new clues about ancient man. 


Clue to Cancer Control? 


Scientists of Duke University have 
developed a substance that someday 
may help control cancer. On the 
average, this disease kills one Ameri- 
can every seven minutes, reports the 
American Cancer Society. 

The Duke scientists are studying 
the secret of how plants grow. The 
substance they have developed is 
called maleic hydrazide. It stops the 
growth of certain plant cells—the tip 
of roots, stems, and buds—without 
harming the plant. 

This substance is being tried on 
animals with cancer. The purpose of 


feans word is defined on page 15 


ow York 1 
animal, mounted warrior (story below). 
the test is to see whether the sub- 
stance can stop the growth of animal 
cells which have started to multiply 
rapidly. These “wild” cells form 
lumps which damage animal organs. 

As yet the scientists don't know 
whether the substance will help the 
animals. In the meantime it is being 
put to use. For example, it’s used to 
keep onions and potatoes from 
sprouting while they're in storage. 
And it may be used at harvest time 
in areas which are short of farm 
hands. The substance would delay 
the ripening of crops until enough 
farm hands are available. 


Cosmic Rays Put to Work 


For the first time scientists have 
tound a way to put cosmic rays to 
work! They may be used to help 
U. S. Navy pilots know when their 
planes are flying level. 

Cosmic rays are atomic particles 
of electricity. They enter the earth's 
utmosphere from outer space at tre- 
mendous speeds. Scientists dont 
know where these mysterious rays 
come from. But the scientists can 
measure the rays’ intensity® as they 
fall on earth. 

The largest number of cosmic rays 
fall straight down on the earth’s sur- 
tace. Three scientists have developed 
an instrument making use of this 
fact. When the instrument records 
the greatest intensity of cosmic rays, 
the plane is flying level. 

Cosmic rays strike every inch of 
the earth’s surface every minute. 
Some rays are so powerful they can 
go through solid rock. But as far as 
we know they are not harmful to 
man, animals, or plants. Scientists 
have detected more cosmic rays at 
high altitudes than at sea level. But 
some have been detected in the 
deepest mines. 
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(Lee Kennedy, sophomore at New- 
ark (Ohio) High, may not be the great- 
est basketball player in the country. 
But we're willing to bet he’s the fun- 
niest. Look at the kind of essays he 
writes for his English class!) 


HEN my English teacher recent- 

ly asked me to write an essay, I 
was stuck for a subject. So I dug into 
my handbook for an idea. It said: 
“Choose a topic on which you're 
well versed.” 

That struck a bell. If there’s one 
subject on which I’m well versed, it’s 
how to warm a bench. During the 
past two years, I’ve spent about 85 
hours sitting on the bench, while my 
more talented chums have been giv- 
ing their all for the dear old alma 
mater. 

To be able to ride the bench prop- 
erly, you must have the following 
qualifications: 

1. You must have practically no 
talent. And if you do, you must 
be careful to keep it hidden. Or you 
might have the awful experience of 
having the coach put you in the 
game. 

2. You must have highly devel- 
oped hind quarters, for that’s the 
part of you that takes the wear and 
tear (plus the numerous splinters). 

3. Last, but not least, you must 
have a highly trained voice, for it’s 
the duty of the bench to aid the 
cheerleaders in spurring the team on 
to greater heights. 

If, after examining yourself, you 
find that you possess these qualifica- 
tions, you have a good chance of be- 
coming at least an average bench- 
warmer. 

I shall now elaborate on how to 
assure yourself a permanent place 
on the bench. First, constantly be 
on guard against showing any im- 
provement. If you improve, the 
coach will surely try to develop you 
into something resembling a ball 
player. (That’s what all benchwarm- 
ers have nightmares about! ) 

Next, it will aid your cause im- 


By LEE KENNEDY 


One successful method is to let 
the coach catch you breaking train- 
ing rules. This will either get you 
kicked off the team or set down on 
the bench for quite a period of time. 

If for some reason this fails, an- 
other good method is never to pay 
attention to what the coach is saying. 

The last, but one of the most ef- 
fective means, is that of playing 
dumb; that is, wearing a look of 
complete ignorance on your face, 
belying the fact that you have an 
ounce of brains. 

One must not get the idea that a 
benchwarmer’s life isn’t an enjoyable 
one. During the half-time period or 


BENCHWARMER IN “ACTION”: 





How to Warm the Bench 


the pre-game warmups, the boys on 
the bench are allowed to exhibit 
their meager talents. This is done — 
mainly to assure the public that the 
boys have some reason for wearing 
the school uniforms, and are not 
just charity cases. 

This, plus the excellent food 
which they so joyously consume at 
the expense of the athletic depart- 
ment and the fact that just being 
on the squad tends to impress the 
girls, makes life most enjoyable for 
the benchwarmer. 

I can think of just one thing more 
enjoyable than warming the bench, 
and that is NOT warming the bench! 


This photo by Dan Robertson, 17, of Norwood, 
Ohio, High School, was an entry in this year’s Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
Watch for next week's Scholastic Awards Issue of Junior Scholastic. It will 
include lists of winners and selections of award-winning writing, art, and photos. 


mensely if you can disgust the coach 
or arouse his ill will. I’ll now disclose 
some of the trade secrets. 








_ Portuguese explorers were 
sailing across the Pacific. The 
vear was 1590. Suddenly an island 
came into view. Towering moun- 
tains, clad in green forests, soared 
high against the skyline. 

“Ilha formosa!* Ilha 
(beautiful island), shouted the sail- 
ors. And that’s how Formosa got the 
name by which Americans know it. 
Portuguese sailors came to Formosa 
from the east and saw only For- 
mosa’s eastern mountains. Chinese 
sailors came there from the opposite 
direction and got a much different 
view. They saw lines of hills, each 
lower than the last, like shelves lead- 
ing from the distant mountains to a 
green and fertile plain by the sea. So 
the Chinese named the island Tai- 
wan—“terraced bay.” 

About 300 years ago, China con- 
quered the island. Then Chinese set- 
tlers swarmed in from the mainland 


formosa!” 





of China, 100 miles away. They 
planted the plain with a carpet of 
rice. Rice thrived, for Formosa’s cli- 
mate is hot, and plenty of rain falls 
all year round. The Chinese also 
raised sugar and tea. In the forests 
they cut pines and camphor* trees, 
and sent them back to China. The 
camphor was used in medicines. 

When the Chinese moved in, they 
found scattered tribes of brown- 
skinned people. These native For- 
mosans were driven into the hills. 
Only about 150,000 of them survive 
today. More than 90 per cent of the 
nine-and-a-half million Formosans 
are Chinese. 

While China ruled Formosa, the 
island produced little but food and 
timber. But today there are mines 
and railroads and power plants and 
some factories. Even the clay huts in 
the farm villages have electric lights. 
This change was made by the Japa- 
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This Formosan 4-H Club received the rabbits from a 4-H Club in Japan. 


nese. They defeated China in a war 
in 1895, and forced the Chinese to 
give the island to Japan. 

The islands of Japan are not very 
rich. They do not produce anywhere 
near enough tood for the people or 
enough raw materials for the Japa- 
nese factories. The Japanese used 
Formosa to produce goods for 
Japan. 

Gold, coal, and other minerals lie 
in the north and west of. Formosa 
The Japanese dug mines to get them 
out of the ground. They built hydro- 
electric plants on mountain rivers. 
and used the electricity to run the 
factories they built. They built har- 
bors and roads and railways. 

The Japanese taught the islanders 
new farming methods—so they could 
grow more food for Japan. 

The Japanese did all they could 
to turn Formosa into a “little Japan.” 
Japanese ran the government and 
the industries. They made the For- 
mosans speak Japanese and worship 
the emperor of Japan as a god. 

Japan ruled Formosa until 1945. 
In that year World War II ended. 
The Japanese were defeated. The 
U. S. and our allies took Formosa 
from the Japanese and let China 
have it again. 


WAR IN CHINA 


At that time China was ruled by 
Chiang Kai-shek.* His followers were 
known as the Nationalists. A civil war 
broke out in China between Chiang 
and the Chinese Communists. In 1949 
Chiang was defeated. He and about 
two million of his supporters fled to 
Formosa. In Taipei*, Formosa, hi 
set up the Nationalist government. 
It claims to be the true government 
of China. 

Today Chiang and his followers 
run Formosa. 

The island was in bad shape after 
World War II. Bombs had smashed 
factories, roads, railways, harbors. 

Helped by the U. S., Chiang re- 
paired much of the wartime damage. 
Today Formosa’s farms and _fac- 
tories are producing more than ever. 

Yet Chiang is not safe on For- 
mosa. And the “beautiful island” is 
a trouble center where World War 
III could start. (See next page.) 
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HAT makes Formosa a trouble 

spot? The answer is: the war 
between Chiang and the Chinese 
Communists. The Communists have 
won control over the mainland of 
China. But Chiang still holds some 
islands. Two of these island groups 
—Quemoy*® and Matsu*—are only a 
few miles from the Chinese coast. 
The others—Formosa and the Pes 
cadores*—are about 100 miles away 
from the mainland. The Communists 
say they intend to capture all these 
islands. 

Most people agree that all these 
offshore islands belong to China. 
But which China? There are now 
two Chinas—Nationalist China and 
Communist China. Each claims that 
it is the rightful ruler of all Chinese 
lands. 

The U. S. considers Chiang as stil] 
the president of China, even though 
his government has been chased off 
the mainland. Nationalist China is a 
member of the United Nations, but 
the U. N. has refused to admit Red 
China as a member. 

During World War II, the Japa 
nese used Formosa as a base to at- 
tack other islands in the Pacific. The 
Chinese Communists might do the 
same thing if they captured For- 
mosa. They might try to seize the 
Philippines or Okinawa.* These is- 


*Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 
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QUEMOY consists of four islands 
with a total area of about 60 square 
miles. They lie a little over a mile 
from the China coast, and block 
the harbor of the big port of Amoy. 
Besides the 40,000 farmers and fish- 
ermen who live there, about 50,000 
of Chiang’s troops are on Quemoy. 


Ya PES 


South China 


Sea 


lands are defense outposts of the 
U. S. in the Pacific. 

Here’s what the U. S. has done to 
keep the Reds out of Formosa: 


1. Navy patrols strait 

In 1950 President Truman ordered 
the U. S. Seventh Fleet to guard the 
Formosa strait.* The fleet’s orders 
were to stop the Communists if they 
attacked Formosa, and to stop 
Chiang if he attacked the Chinese 
mainland. In 1953 President Eisen- 
hower changed the second part of 
this order. He said that the fleet 
should not be used to keep Chiang 
from attacking the Communists. 


2. U. S. aids Formosa 

The U. S. has been giving Chiang 
millions of dollars to help him build 
up Formosa’s defenses. U. S. planes 
are stationed there on airfields which 
U. S. engineers helped to build. 
U. S. officers are helping train 
Chiang’s army. 

The U. S. has also given Chiang 
money to improve Formosa’s indus- 
tries and farms. U. S. engineers have 
helped build new roads. U. S. ex- 
perts are showing Formosa’s farmers 
how to grow more crops. 


3. We are allies 

In 1954 the U. S. and Chiang 
signed an alliance. We promised 
Chiang that we would help him de- 
fend Formosa and the Pescadores. 
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4. Congress acts 


Early this year the U. S. Congress 
told President Eisenhower: “You can 
use U. S. armed forces to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores. If you 
decide to defend other offshore is- 
lands, you can do that, too.” 

The “other islands” ‘are Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

The U. S. has not said that we will 
help Chiang protect them. Nor have 
we said that we won't help him. 

These islands lie so close to the 
China mainland that they would be 
hard to defend. And if we helped 
Chiang defend them, the U. S. might 
get into war with Red China. Maybe 
Red China’s ally, Russia, would 
come into the war. That would be 
the beginning of World War III. 
Should we risk it? - 

Americans have been arguing 
about that question. Some say that 
Quemoy and Matsu are not impor- 
tant enough to risk starting a war. 
Others say we must stop the Red 
Chinese from getting any more ter- 
ritory. Otherwise, free peoples in 
Asia will be discouraged and may 
not help us resist communism. 

Some of our military experts think 
Red China may attack Quemoy or 
Matsu soon — maybe this spring. 
Then our Government would have a 
hard decision to make. Should we 
fight for the “offshore islands”? 





Seay 
MATSU is a rocky island about six 
square miles in area. with several 
smaller islands. They are about 
eight miles from the coast. The 
10,000 people are mostly fishermen 
who live in the villages cut into the 
cliffs. The Chinese Nationalists have 
about 10,000 troops on Matsu island. 
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We Live on Formosa 
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By MA PAO LING 


AM one of the “mainland For- 

mosans.” My family came to Tai- 
wan* from the mainland of China in 
1949. We left China to escape from 
the Communists 

We live now in Taipei*, capital 
of Taiwan. Taiwan is the name of 
our island in the Chinese language. 
People from Europe and 
call the island Formosa. 


America 


I am 13 and have two younger 
brothers and two younger sisters. 
My father is the dean of the School 
of Agriculture at Taiwan Univer- 
sity. He studied at Cornell University 
in the United States. My mother 
went to Gin Ling college in Nanking, 
China. Gin Ling College was set up 
by your Smith College. 

I attend a junior high school for 
girls. There are 57 girls in my class. 
Because we don’t have e .ough class- 
rooms, the pupils come to school in 
two shifts. 

I go in the day shift, from 8:00 in 
the morning to 4:30 in the afternoon. 
| study English, Chinese, arithmetic, 
Chinese history and geography, 
western music, painting, sewing, em- 
broidery, and gymnastics. Later on 
I'll study foreign history and geog- 
raphy. 


OUR GAMES 


At school we play basketball, vol- 
ley ball, and baseball. At home we 
play marbles and jump rope. We 
make our jumping ropes out of elas- 
tic bands tied together so they will 
stretch. 

Another game we play is “kick the 
feather ball.” This is a ball made of 


As told to Joanne Chutter 


cloth weighted down with a coin. 
The ball has chicken feathers stuck 
in it. The winner of the game is the 
one who kicks the ball the highest. 

On Sundays we go to church. My 
family are Christians. I was born on 
St. Paul’s Day and my given name, 
Pao Ling, means Pauline. Ma is my 
family name. In China family names 
are always put first. 

After church, we like to take a 
basket of food and go into the coun- 
try for a picnic. On a mountain near 
us is a park with ponds and water- 
falls, red curving bridges, and azaleas 
of every imagine. 
Thousands of people go out to see 
the azaleas bloom in February. 


color you can 


STRICT SCHOOL RULES 

School girls in the city aren't al- 
lowed to use lipstick or have perma- 
nent waves. But when I’m in the 
country, I see that many of the coun- 
try girls have permanent waves and 
lipstick, even though they usually go 
barefoot. 

Even girls of the aborigine* tribes 
have permanents. These aborigines 
are not Chinese. They are the original 
people of Taiwan, whose ancestors 
were here before the Chinese came 
nearly three centuries ago. 

The older aborigine women have 
a black line tattooed from their ears 
across théir cheeks to the corners of 
their mouths. This line means that 
they're married. Older men some- 
times have a straight line tattooed 
across the forehead. This means that 
they've killed a man and kept his 
head, for these tribes used to be 
headhunters. 

\borigines who live along the east 
coast of Taiwan belong to the Ami 
tribe. The girls are usually very pret- 
ty. When they hold their ceremonial* 
dances, they wear red crowns with 
white feathers and beads on their 
heads. They also wear many strands 
of blue beads around their necks. 

| would like to get letters from 
vou. My address is: Ma Pao Ling, 
c o Dr. Paul Ma, Taiwan University, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 


* Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 





By HUANG CHUNG KUANG 


ANY boys at my school came to 

Taiwan from the Chinese main- 
land. I can usually tell those from 
the mainland by what they bring to 
school for lunch. Those of us who 
have always lived on Taiwan eat 
rice, hard boiled eggs with salted 
sov® sauce, or pork, fish, beef, 
chicken, salted vegetables or bean 
curds. The boys trom the mainland, 
especially those from northern China, 
bring noodles, wheat flour rolls, meat 
dumplings, and seed cakes. 

My grandfather came to Taiwan 
from Fukien province in southeast 
China. He was very poor. At first he 
got work pulling out.the roots of 
sugar cane after the harvest. He sold 
this as fuel and made a little money. 
Then he asked some sailors to bring 
him goods from the China mainland. 
With these goods he set up an im- 
porting business. 

My grandfather had no trouble 
getting sailors to bring him supplies. 
Ships with his goods on board al- 
ways came safely through storms at 
sea. The sailors believed they were 
protected by the Sea Goddess, Ma 
Tsou. We have a spécial altar to the 
goddess Ma Tsou in our house. She 
was born on an island near the coast 
of China and she had magic powers. 
The island where she lived is named 
after her, but the spelling has been 
changed to Matsu. It is one of the 
islands that the Chinese Communists 
are threatening to invade. (See 
page 9.) 

My grandfather had three wives. 
One came from Fukien, one from 


(Continued on. page 19) 
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The Citizenship Quiz Semester Review 
consists of four parts on pages 11-14. 
Total possible score is 100. 


PART 1: 


My name___ 
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Subject 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score two points for each correct answer on this page. Total, 30. 


























1. He said: “I only 
regret that | have but 
one life to lose for my 
country.” His name 


2. Every year on this 
date the U. S. and 
20 Latin American 
republics celebrate 


is 





3. One of the world’s 
greatest scientists, his 
decent 





4. This emblem marks 
the 10th year since 
the founding of the 





6. For the fifth time, 7. He resigned as 
he will lead a U. S. Britain’s prime min- 
expedition to ister. His name is 





8. He is Britain's new 
prime minister. His 
name is 














PESCADORES 








12. Name the island 
marked with the let- 
ter A on the map 
above. 


11. A Special Assist- 
ant to the President, 
he will study world 
disarmament. His 


last name is 





13. The island marked 
A is thréatened with 
attack by the Chinese 





9. He developed a 
new vaccine to wipe 
out 







APPROVED 
BY THE 
COMICS 





AUTHORITY 
5. This is the seal of 


an association which 
is regulating _ 








% 





10. The custom of 
having a U. S. Presi- 
dent “open” the base- 
ball season was start- 


od ty Pree. ..ccscnt 





14. He is the top 
Communist party 
leader of what coun- 


a 


15. She has told you 
ebout her vi-its to 
schools in Western 


turope PIGH tree starts 


My score for PART | _ 
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PART 2 
A. THE NEWS AT HOME 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score one 
point each. Total, five. 

l. President Eisenhower has an- 
nounced that the U. S. plans to build 
an atom-powered merchant ship to 

a. find new businesses for U. 8. 
merchants. 

b. deliver U. S. autos to the lead- 
ers of foreign nations. 

c. help promote world peace. 

2. To obtain information about outer 
space, the U. S. 

a. will send guided 
every planet. 
launch Earth’s first man- 
made “moon.” 
c. will send a space ship to Mars. 

3. During 1955 the new polio vac- 
cine will NOT be given to 

a. persons who now have polio. 

b. one- to nine-yvear-olds. 

¢e. teen-agers in polio 
areas. 

4. Congress hus given the President 
power to defend Formosa by using 

a. atomic weapons only. 
b. U.S. armed forces if necessary. 
c. National Guardsmen only. 

5. Treaties to allow West Germany 

to create an army have been approved 


missiles to 


b. may 


danger 


by: 
a. the U. S. Senate. 
b. the Supreme Court. 
e. the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. 
\fyv score 


B. THE NEWS ABROAD 


Check the correct ending to the sen- 


tences below. Score one point each 
and two points for the cartoon question 
(No. 4). Total. five 

1. An historic meeting was held at 
Bandung. Iidonesia, last month. It was 
the first ever held by repre- 


sentatives o 
a. all 6O | N 


n-Asian 


member nations. 
nations. 

( 5. and Indonesia 
2. The Big Four nations soon 
agree on the terms of a treaty 
would make Austria 

a free and independent. 

b. a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

c. a French colony. 

3. Russia made headlines early this 

year when she announced 
a. that she had quit the United 
Nations. 
b. that Stalin was still alive. 
c. a “shake-up” of jobs among 
top-ranking Communist Party 
members. ; 


may 
which 


Spotlight on the News 





4. The most fitting caption or title 
for the cartoon above is: 
a. “I am the only Chinese soldier 
on Formosa.” 


b. “Bull’s-eye target for Com- 
munist China.” 
c. “All people of China are bald- 


headed.” 


\Iv score 


C. SCIENCE NEWS 


Match each word, name, or phrase 
in Column I with the correct descrip- 
tion in Column II. Score one-half point 
for each. Total, four. 


Column I 


__ |. cosmic rays 
_ 2. fall-out 
__3. photosynthesis 
4. helium 
5. crustacean 
6. Nautilus 
__7. Jupiter 
5. artery 


Column II 


a. radioactive particles which settle 
on earth after an H-bomb ex- 
plosion. 

b. process by which plants use sun- 
light to make sugar and starch. 

c. one of many tube-like blood ves- 
sels in your body. 

d. world’s first atom-powered vehicle. 

e. a gas, lightest 
chemical element. 

f. any of a large group of water ani- 
mals such as shrimps and crabs. 

g. atomic particles of electricity from 

outer space. 

largest of the nine planets which 

travel around the sun. 

i. ship that returned from a 7,500- 
mile trip in Antarctic waters. 


colorless second 


— 
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SEMESTER QUIZ 


Total score for Part 2: 20 


D. SPOTLIGHT REPORTER 


Imagine that you are a traveling re- 
porter for Junior Scholastic. You are 
preparing a speech about your recent 
trip around the U. S. Underline the cor- 
rect word or words inside each set of 
parentheses. Score one point each. Total, 
six. 

1. First I United Nations 
International School for boys and girls. 
The school is run by the U. N., whose 
headquarters are at (Long Island, New 
York, Brooklyn) N. Y. 

2. Then | went to a New Jersey 
dock where I interviewed the crew of 
the All America. She’s a cable repair 
ship. Her captain explained that thou- 
sands of miles of cables lie on the bot- 
tom of the world’s oceans. The cables 
carry (TV, telegraph, radio) signals 
from continent to continent. 

3. From there I flew to Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich. The city is preparing to 
celebrate the 100th year since the open- 
ing of the first of the “Soo” Canals. 
This map (below) shows the location 
of the canals. As you can see, they link 
two of the Great Lakes (Superior and 
Huron, Huron and Michigan, Michigan 
and Superior). 


visited a 





4. My next stop was in Wyoming 
where I interviewed Thea Amspoker, a 
teen-age rancher. Thea told me that 
Wyoming is one of our nation’s leading 
(cotton, oil, sheep) producing states. 

5. I then decided to rest for two 
weeks and visited a dude ranch in Mon- 
tana. A dude ranch is a vacation resort 
where people (play cowboy, learn ballet 
dancing, go deep-sea fishing. ) 

6. Soon after, I returned to New York 
City, where I interviewed Teddy Tave- 
ner, a model for color TV. At the TV 
studio a director told me that putting 
on a color TV show costs (much less 
than, much more than, about the same 
as) an ordinary black-and-white show. 

Editor’s note: Don’t miss Junior 
Scholastic’s lively and interesting “Spot- 
light on America” articles during 1955- 
56. 
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part 3 Know-Your-Neighbors Quiz-word 
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Fill in the Quiz-word Puzzle. Count 3 for each correct * 3. Its plucky people are making a fine comeback after 
answer to the 10 definitions marked by (*). Total 30. being ruined in World War II. We owe a lot to their 
ancestors. 


5. Zone of the Interior (abbrev.). 
| ACROSS | 6. Nickname for an elevated railroad. 
9. A slender fish with a spear-like snout. 
*11. This “postage-stamp country” is high in the Pyrenees 
Mountains between France and Spain. 

12. Spell it backwards, and it’s equal to 3.1416. 
14. Compare (abbrev. from the Latin). 

15. Two vowels. 

16. Naval Reserve Intelligence (abbrev.). 

17. Mornings (abbrev.). 

18. Boy’s name. 

20. Aged; vears old (abbrev. from the Latin). 


1. Chemical symbol for the element tellurium. 

* 4. Its four official languages are French, German, Italian, 
and Romansh. It grew prosperous by manufacturing 
in spite of having very few natural resources. 

* 7. “Shoestring” country with a desert in the north, a 
pleasant valley in the middle, and a cold and rainy 
forest in the south. 

* 8. It’s a very new republic—but its problem of getting 
water from its one river is six or seven thousand vears 
old. 

*10. Dark-skinned people make up most of the population, 


Score for page 
but white-skinned people run the Union of _ 






























































*13. Both Indians and Spaniards ran a great empire from 1 f2 3 
here, the original home of the potato. 
*14. There aren’t many people and they have plenty of \* | , ? | | | | 
room, but nearly all of them live in a narrow strip in 7 
the south. 
*19. The Communists would like to get their hands on this 8 | | 
island. io i iz 
°21. The Jews here are working hard to build up their new (° | | | | 
country, but their neighbors are giving them a hard 3 ‘| 
time. 
4 |15 |16 }17 18 
2) 
1. A twitching of the muscles (often in the face). | 
2. In poetry and the Bible, you often meet verbs with 
this ending in the third person singular present indica- = 
tive. = 
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part 4. Try Your Skill 


Answer any two of these three groups of questions. Each counts 10. Total for Part 4, 20. 


1. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Here are some facts about Canadians: 


Half the 16 million Canadians are of English, Irish, 
and Scottish descent. Over half the rest are of 
French descent. About 150.000 new settlers come to 
Canada yearly. 


Figuring trom these facts, fill in the blank in each 
statement. Each counts 2. Total 10. 
million Canadians 
Irish, and Scottish descent. 


l. There are about 


ot English 
2. At least _ million Canadians are of 
French descent 


3. The number of Canadians that are NOT of French, 


English, Scottish, or Irish descent is not over 


million 


about __. new settlers 


come to Canada each month. 


4. On the average. 


5. At the present rate, it takes about ——— —_ 
vears for a million new settlers to come to Canada. 


2. RIGHT WORD, PLEASE! 


From the list at the bottom of the page. write in the 
that will make Each 
Total 10. 


words each sentence correct. 


counts 2 


lL. “If vou want to succeed. act boldly at the right 


time. the time—not too soon or too late. 


2. “If vou don't want to tall and be killed, stay back 


from the edge of that a 


3. “The next meeting begins at 8:30 on the dot. It 
vou want to be there at the start of the meeting vou'll 


have to be 
4, “l guess were because we 
have so much more fun when we're with the gang than 


when we're alone.” 


5. “This must be ‘blue Monday.’ It’s certainly a 
day—cold and 


rainy, and besides I don’t have ny homework done.” 


rival, gregarious, dismal, cosmopolitan, mort- 
gage, opportune, prejudice, precipice, punctual, 
tournament. 






3. YOUR TRIP TO PERU 


Suppose you're visiting Peru, with this map to guide 
you. Show that you know where you're going by 
underlining the correct choice in each of the paren- 
theses. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


My trip began at Peru’s capital city, which is (Lima, 
Cuzco, Tingo Maria). We set out on the Transandean 
Road, and for the first 100 miles the way was mostly 
(uphill, downhill, on the level). At the end of the 
road we made a raft and floated away in a (northerly, 
southerly, westerly) direction. The raft carried us 
through a region known as the (costa, ecuador, mon- 
tana). After a while we found that our raft had left 


Peru and floated into (Chile, Brazil, Bolivia). 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


tennis. Did you know that this 
popular modern game is really a 
very old one? In the 14th century 
tennis was played by the French 
kings and their courtiers. But it was 
not quite the tennis we play today. 
In French “court tennis” there were 
no rackets and the net was only a 
cord. And it was always played in- 
doors. The players batted the ball 
over the cord with their hands. 

The game spread to England, and 
finally in the 19th century a British 
army major introduced “lawn ten- 
nis.” This was played outdoors on a 
grass court with rackets and a net. 
It was the real start 6f modern tennis. 

Where did tennis get its name? 





Probably from the French word 
tenez meaning “take” or “receive.” 
Tenez! was the warning called by 
the server to his opponent. Tenez is 
a form of the French word tenir. 
Tenir came from the Latin verb 
tenere, which means “to hold.” 


It’s Your Move 


Many modern English words come 
from tenere. Here are five of them. 
In the list below write in the blank 
space before each word in Column I 
the number of the ccrrect definition 
from Column II. 


Column I 
a. tenant 
__b. tenacity 
c. tenor 
__d. contain 
e. detain 
Column II 
. hold, include 
. highest male singing voice 
. person who rents buildings or land 
. delay, keep back 
. ability to stick to something 


uke wl 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here 


aborigine (ab-oh-RIHJ-ih-nee; a as in 
‘at”). Adjective describing the first 
people known to have lived in a region. 
The Indians, for example, are abo- 
rigines of the western hemisphere. The 
word comes from ab origine, a Latin 
phrase meaning “from the beginning.” 

camphor (KAM-fer; a as in “at”). 
Noun. A tough, gumlike substance ob- 
tained from the camphor tree, a variety 
of laurel tree native to Formosa. Cam- 
phor trees also grow in Japan and China. 
[here are some in the southern U. S. 
The United States uses little natural 
camphor, however, because we manu- 
facture so much synthetic (man-made) 
camphor. Most of it is used for plastics, 
gunpowder and drugs. 

ceremonial (sehr-eh-MOH-nih-uhl). 
Adjective describing special services 
(usually religious) performed to cele- 
brate a particular holiday or event. 

homine (HOME-ing). Adjective de- 
scribing an animal which, when set free, 
.o its home. Pigeons have been 
trained to fly home from distances of 
as much as 500 miles. 

intensity (in-TEN-sih-tih). Noun. The 


Pe chhi bio 


amount or strength of a force, such as 
an electric current. 

nomad (NOH-mad). Noun. A person 
belonging to a wandering tribe which 
has no fixed home. 

soy (Rhymes with boy). Noun. A 
sauce, popular in China and Japan, 
made from the soy bean. This vegetable 
is a native of eastern Asia, but in re- 
cent years has become a major crop 
in the U. S. Midwest. The bean has 
many industrial uses. 

strait (Rhymes with “gate”). Noun. 
A passage of water connecting two 
larger bodies of water. 

wrangler (RAN-gler). Noun. A cow- 
boy who rounds up cattle on the range. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Chiang Kai-shek (chih-ANG 
SHEHK). 

Ilha formosa 
a’s as in “sofa”). 
Matsu (ma-TSOO; a as in “arm”). 

Okinawa (oh-kih-NA-wa; first a as in 
“arm”; second a as in “sofa’”). 

Pescadores (pehs-ka-DOR-ehs; a as 
in “sofa”; o as in “old”). 

Quemoy (KEE-moy). 

Taipei (ti-BAY; i as in “ice”). 

Taiwan (ti-WAN; i as in “ice”; a as 
in “arm”). 

Tucson (too-SOHN). 


KYE 


(EE-la_ for-MOH-sa; 
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Junior Writers 





Color Scheme 


White as the clouds in the sky, 
Gold as the sunrise, 
Gold as the rye. 


Green as the tall oak trees, 
Green as the swaying leaves. 


Orange as the sun, 
Orange as the sky when day is done. 


Brown as the thrushes perched on a 
limb, 


Brown as the edge of the canyon rim. 


Rachel Thompson, Grade 6 
Chapel School, Raytown, Missouri 
Teacher, Jean Ogle 


Spring Fantasy 
Springtime is the season 
When flowers get awake, 
When all the ice has melted 
From the forest’s glassy lake, 
And robins have flown northward 
Once more their nests to make. 


Pussywillows have appeared 
On limbs so straight and tall, 
And from a wak’ning oak tree comes 
A bluebird’s rousing call. 
Spring has surely danced across 
The forest’s mighty hall. 
Carol Barnhart, 7th Grade 


Millersburg High School, Millersburg, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Howard Landa 


Storm at Sea 


A sultry silence hangs over the sea. 

The waves roll higher; fishermen flee. 

The sky blackens, everything is tense. 

Then a bolt of thunder breaks the 
suspense. 


A flash of lightning illumines the foam. 

Every bird, fish, and reptile flees for 
home. 

A pause of stillness, but the blackness 
remains— 

Then the heavens burst forth in torren- 
tia] rains. 


It slackens a moment—then bursts forth 
again, 

Spraying every inch of the aqueous glen. 

Then as quick as it started the fierce 
storm halts; 

The air is fragrant with familiar salts. 


It is calm once more; the soft waves 
churn. 
The creatures of the sea to their work 
and play return. 
A rainbow appears, the sun’s in the 
west; 
And the sea once more in peace shall 
rest. 
Elizabeth Kraft, Grade 8A 
Publie School 80, Indionapolis, Indi 
Teacher, Harel Force 








GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO... 





W:! have.to take a lot for granted 
/ these days. Civilization has 
made so much progress in the past 
hundred years that we just can’t keep 
up with all the angles any more. The 
more complicated things get, the 
harder it is to understand them. 

In the old days, anybody could 
understand the ice box. Nowadays the 
electric refrigerator does a better job, 
but it’s not so easy to understand. 

It’s the same wavy with candles and 
lamps. When they were 
used for lighting they were easy to 
understand. But electric light is much 
better—and more complicated 

We're living in an age of spe- 
cialists. It’s just about impossible for 
one person to know everything about 
everything, so he concentrates on one 
thing—he specializes. 

Yes, more and more we're finding 
that even everyday subjects are not 
as simple as they used to be, or we 
thought they were. And for that 
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reason, we have to depend more and 
more on other people-—the specialists, 
that is—for the facts 

Is that good? Well, it isn’t bad. 
And in one respect it’s very good 
indeed. For if the specialists work as 
a team, they can do a better job than 
any one of them could do alone. And 
by the pooling of knowledge, we can 
carry on to much greater accomplish- 
ments than we could as lone wolves. 


Building on Foundations 


For we build on the foundations 
laid down for us by our ancestors. 
Edison and other pioneers provided 
such a foundation in electricity. 
Others following in their footsteps, 
built better and better machines and 
devices, worked out better and better 
ways of doing things electrically. 

It’s the same thing in all fields 
of knowledge—physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, medicine, law, civil engi- 
neering, math, and so on. By pooling 





his knowledge, man sets himself apart 
from animals and uses the brains 
which God gave him. 

Yes, we have to take other people’s 
word for things. We can’t know 
everything ourselves, so we accept 
what others tell us. 

But, on the other hand, we can’t 
just swallow everything that anybody 
tells us. Or we can't be like those 
people who believe whatever they 
see In print. 

All right, you say; then what are 
you to believe? You know you cant 
accept everything anybody tells you 
as fact. And when you hear conflicting 
reports about something, which one 
do you believe—if any? 

The answer, of course, is that you 
have todo some thinking for yourself. 
And that brings up another problem: 
How can you be sure you use the best 
judgment? 

Probably the best answer to that 
one is general education, in addition 
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to the specialized kind. Not or!y do 
you have to specialize in your own 
field if you want to compete with the 
other fellow, but you also have to get 
a good background of general, all- 
around education so you can use the 
best judgment in everyday life. With 
such a background, you can use the 
intelligence you were born with to 
decide when to believe one thing, 
when to believe another, or when to 
decide that the truth is somewhere in 
between. 


Importance of Economics 


For instance, let’s take economics. 
Although there are a lot of subjects 
we ought to have some kind of gen- 
eral know ledge about, economics is 


one of the most important. Some of 


the toughest arguments are in this 
field. 

You don’t have to be a brain to 
know something about economics. It 
doesn’t have to be hard to understand. 
It can be very simple, and very inter- 
esting. And everybody should know 
something about it. 

For economics deals with the things 
we need or want in life—what the 
economists call goods and services. It 
goes into such matters as how many 
of these goods and services there are, 
how they get from where they grow 
or are made to where they are used, 
what it takes to make them valuable 
to us, how much they cost, and so on. 
Economics can be as close to you as 
buying an automatic electric toaster, 
or it can be as remote from you as 
international negotiations over Near 
East oil fields. 
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Much of the fundamental! disagree 
ment between the free world and 
Russian communism is over questions 
of economics. Most of us think of it 
as a question of freedom versus 
slavery—and we're right—but that’s 
not all it is. One of the roots of the 
disagreement is the question of how 
goods and services will be produced, 
who gets them, and who does what. 
Many of us believe that those subjects 
have brought about much of the 
trouble in other matters like the right 
of free speech, the right to think as 
one pleases, or the right to worship 
God in one’s own way. 


Most of the controversial issues in 
local and national politics are eco- 
nomic issues. A depression, for ex- 
ample, is a matter of economics, and 
one party may make a political issue 
out of it by saying that another farty 
caused it. Another subject which in- 
volves economics is public ownership 
versus private ownership. And ¢co- 
nomics has a great deal to do with 
such things as taxes, minimum wages, 
and good schools 





Sull another very important subject 

of argument these day s is the question 
of industry or business on the one 
hand, and organized labor on the 
other. If labor leaders say industry is 
making too much profit and should 
pay higher wages instead, whereas 
management says it can’t afford to 
pay higher wages, It comes down to 

1 question of economics again. And 
if you don’t know anything about the 
economics involved, you wonder 
who's right. 

So, as we said before, the only way 
you can really think for yourself on 
such matters is to learn more about 
them. If you don’t get some funda- 
mental education in economics, you'll 
never know whom to believe. When 
an economic subject is being dis- 
cussed, vour views won't be worth 
much unless vou know something 
about it. 


Some Examples 


That doesn’t mean that each of us 
has to become a specialist in eco- 
nomics. But at least you can learn 
something about the subject—enough 
to help you think for yourseif when 
you need to. 

For instance, do you know what 
money really is? Do you, like so many 
other people, think that money is 
valuable for its own sake? If you do, 
then you don’t know much about 
economics. You can’t have a really 
good understanding of money without 
learning something about economics. 


Or, to take another example, con- 
sider the profits of a business. Do you 
know what they really are? Do you 
think profit is what the owners take 
out of the business for themselves? 
Do vou think profit is all the money 
the business takes in over and above 
the cost of running the business? Or 
do you think it's something in be- 
tween those two? If vou just don’t 
know, you ought to learn something 
about economics, for the subject of 
profit is a very important one in this 
country today. 


Other Subjects, Too 


What’s true of economics is also 
true of other subjects. By making 
yourself acquainted with some of the 
fundamental things about science— 
say astronomy—vyou don't have to 
take it completely on faith when, for 
example, the astronomers tell you that 
the stars are really suns like our own, 
but much farther away. You can 
understand in a general way how the 
astronomers know this, even if you 
don’t go through all the business of 
proving it yourself, every step of 
the way. 


(> pepo fy 





For it really doesn’t take much 
familiarity with technical subjects to 
give you enough general understand- 
ing of them to make it easier for you 
to think for vourself. And once you 
have that familiarity, and can think 
for yourself abour subjects, vou’ll 
have a better understanding of how 
scientists and engineers can provide 
us with so many wonderful things in 
our modern civilization—things like 
radio and TV, synthetic materials, 
and silicones; construction miracles 
in giant dams and mighty bridges; 
the wisdom to solve problems with 
uncanny computers; the research that 
promises to harness the power locked 
in the atom; the techniques in auto- 
mation which are producing for us 
more and better things for less 
money—and which cmploy more 
people in doing it. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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OUR FRONT COVER 

On June 6 Yale University will cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of one of its most famous graduates— 
Nathan Hale. 

He was born on a farm at Coventry, 
Conn., and had eight brothers and 
three sisters. A village minister helped 
Nathan with his studies. As a result he 
was able to enter Yale College when he 
was only 14 years old. This was rather 
young even in those days, although 


most Yale freshmen at that time were 
about 15 or 16. 

While he was teaching school in New 
Londen, Conn., word came of the out- 
break of the Revolution. He made a 
stirring speech calling for men to enlist. 
He signed up as a first lieutenant in 
July 1775, and soon became a captain. 

He was behind British lines at New 
York City when he was captured on the 
night of September 21, 1776. The Brit- 
ish hanged him in New York the next 
morning. He was only 21 years old. 
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“I won’t be there until 
about 9, but we'll still get to 
the dance on time.” 
“Gee, Tom, thanks for phoning. 
I can use the extra time. 
Where are you now?” 
“Just a few miles from your house. 
Right near one of these new 
outdoor phone booths — that’s 
where I am now, calling you.” 
It’s thoughtful to let people 
know when you're going to arrive 
—and telephoning is the easy. 
quick way to get in touch with them. 
To let your parents know you 
arrived safely in a distant town— 
to thank your hostess for a party 
—it’s smart to use the telephone! 
. 








Right This Way 


From a girl in Milwaukee, Wis., 
comes this question: 


How can I persuade my mother to 
let me stay up later? 


Plenty of sleep is important: (1) for 
your health; (2) for your looks; and 
(3) for your general alertness. Your 
mother isn’t punishing you by setting 
an early bedtime hour. She’s helping 
you to be better liked, better looking, 
and far better off in the classroom. 

If you're bothered by short evenings, 
with no time to do everything you want 
to do, perhaps there’s a better solution. 
Try organizing your time. Do your 
homework as soon as you get home 
from school in the afternoon. Get up a 
half hour earlier in the morning to 
straighten up your room. That way, the 
whole evening will be your own, to 
spend as you like. 


A boy in Chicago, IIl., writes: 


When a boy goes to call for a girl, 
what does he talk about to her parents? 


Joan’s parents are probably not too 
different from your own parents. The 
chances are that they’ll take the lead in 
conversation. If they don’t, you might 
try something like this for an opener: “I 
thought Joan and I would take in the 
new movie at the State. Have you seen 
it?” Whether they have or haven't, the 
talk will probably go on to other movies 
or TV shows you've all seen. 

Sports and world news are always 
good topics to try on the man of the 
house. And Joan’s mother will probably 
want to know something about you. 
She isn’t prying—she’s just interested. 

Joan’s parents are just as eager to 
have you like them as you are to be 
liked. Be friendly, and show that talking 
with them isn’t a chore, but a pleasure. 


Here’s what a boy in New Haven, 
Conn., wants to know: 


When you're giving a party, how can 
you hint to your friends that it’s time 
to go home? 


One way, of course, is to tell them 
when you invite them what time the 
party will be over. Specify “7:30 ta 10” 
beforehand, and they'll probably keep 
an eye on the clock. 

If that doesn’t work, ask a buddy to 
help you out. Ask him to start the gang 
homeward bound by saying he has to 
leave. The others will probably follow 
his lead. 

















Formosa 
(Continued from page 10) 


Japan, and one from Taiwan. The one 
from Fukien was my real grandmother. 
But she is dead now, and grandfather's 
Taiwanese wife is the head of our 
household. 

Twenty members of my tamily live 
in our house in Taipei. We also have 
four women servants and two men 
servants. I am 15, the youngest of four 
brothers and four sisters. 

I am in the ninth grade at the junior 
high school for boys. About 2,500 boys 
go to it. After I've graduated, I'll go 
to senior high school for three years. 
Then I'd like to go to the U. S. to study 
medicine or engineering. 

We do not have to pay to go to grade 
school. We even get free books. But we 
have to pay tuition to go to high school. 


WE WEAR UNIFORMS 


Every boy wears a school unitorm 
with numbers on it. These numbers 
show the classroom to which he is as- 
signed and his seat in the classroom. 
My seat number is 31 and my class- 
room number is 38. [In the photo on 
page 10, the numbers are just above 
Chung Kuang’s left shirt pocket.| There 
are 45 boys in my class. 


















U.S.ROYAL CHAIN 

TIRES SURE GIVE ME 
FAST STARTS - PEDAL 
REAL EASY, TOO 
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THOSE KIDS ARE SMART 
KNOW YOU CANT BUY BETTER 


THAN U.S.ROYAL 


U.S.ROY. 


In our schools there’s a rule that all 
boys must have their heads shaved. But 
a few months ago a new regulation was 
passed. It allows boys in senior high 
school to have short hair. 

We don’t have enough schools or 
classrooms for all the boys and girls 
in Taiwan. So most schools have two 
shifts. One group of children goes to 
school evenings from 7:50 to 10:00, 
and all day Sunday. 

My school has only one shitt. We go 
in the daytime. We study Chinese, 
math, natural science, physiology, 
chemistry, physics, Chinese history and 
foreign history, geography, civics, art, 
music, and gym. We also have Boy 
Scout classes, where we learn to swim 
and cook and make useful things for 
the home. [Chung Kuang is wearing his 
Boy Scout cap and neckerchief in the 
photo on page 10.] 

In the summer we go to camp tor 
two weeks, free. There are camps in 
the mountains for boys who like to 
climb and camps near lakes for boys 
who like to swim. But I chose the camp 
on Orchid Island, where we can go 
sailing. 

My favorite sports at school are toot- 
ball, basketball, and volley ball. I also 
like to dance and go to the movies. We 
have air-conditioned movie houses in 
Taipei. The tickets are cheap (about 
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16¢ in your money) and | spend most 
of my pocket money on them. I like 
American movies best, particularly Ro- 
man Holiday and King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, and The 
Student Prince. 


LILY FEET 


Did you ever hear of the old Chinese 
custom of “lily feet”? Years ago many 
Chinese women bound their feet to 
make them small. This was done by 
binding a little girl’s feet tightly with 
strips of cloth, so that the feet could 
not grow in the normal way. Naturally 
it was hard to walk with bound feet. 
The custom was abolished about 40 
years ago. On the mainland of China 
you seldom see women with bound feet 
any more, but I have seen several old 
women here on Taiwan who have lily 
feet. Some have feet only three inches 
long. I am glad that this custom has 
disappeared, so that girls can run about 
like anyone else. 

I would like to have friends in other 
countries so we could swap stamps. 
And I would like to get letters from 
you. My address is: Huang Chung 
Kuang, 19 South Chung Shan Rd., 
Taipei, Formosa. However, postage is 
very expensive for letters from Formosa 
to the U. S. and I could not afford to 
answer many letters. 
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CHAINS stop 

SO QUICK! /- 
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000H! mY ACHING LEGS! 
WISH | HAD EASY 


ROLLING U.$.ROYALS 
LIKE YOURS... 
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America’s Favorite Bike Tire 


There’s no other bike tire like itt 
That built-in skid chain 
digs right in to give you light- 
ning starts — faster pedaling 
even when the going gets 
tough. It grips the pave. i 
ment, wet or dry, for safe Ls 
sure-footed stops—speedy 
turns. eae 
The deep grooved | 
tread of U. S. ROYAL | 
Chains will make your 
bike look more Ppower- 
ful, too. You can see 

; i them at your friendly 
’ U. S. ROYAL Bike 

Tire Dealer today, 
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Manley photo 
At an Arizona dude ranch, a wrangler* teaches 13-year-old Pat McGowan 
of Prospect Heights, Ill., how to tell a horse’s age by examining its teeth. 


DUDE RANCHERS 


Cowboys without the cows 





“i 





Tucson News Service 
David and Susan Kelm of Minneapolis, Minn., and their mother sample 
Western cooking at outdoor table beside swimming pool of dude ranch. 
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N THE 1800's, Western cowboys didn’t 
have much use for people from the East- 
ern states. The cowpunchers called East- 
erners “dudes.” That meant dressed-up 
dandies, not fit to have around a ranch. 
But times have changed! Today the 
“dudes” are riding the range all over the 
cow country of the West. The dude of 1955 
is an Easterner who spends his vacation 
trying to look like a cowboy. He wears 
Levis and boots and a big Stetson hat, and 
rides a horse instead of an automobile. 
The vacation spots where people “play 
cowboy” are called “dude ranches.” There 


are hundreds of them in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, 


Montana, Oregon, and California. Some are 
found even as far east as New York State. 

How did dude ranches begin? According 
to one story, the first ones were in Wy- 
oming. Week-end visitors kept dropping in 
at certain ranches. The owners found they 
had so many “un-hired hands” to feed that 
they began charging for room and board. 

There are still some dude ranches that 
are real cattle or sheep ranches. Visitors 
there can live the rugged life of a cow- 
puncher and even help round up the cattle. 
But most cattle ranchers are too busy to 
look after tourists. The dude ranches have 
become a separate business—where tourists 
are the only “livestock” to be rounded up. 

Winter and early spring is the chief sea- 
son for dude ranches in the Southwest. 
Those in the Northern states receive most 
of their guests in summer. 
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on p. 15. 





Manley photu 
Pat Voce, 18, of Tucson*, Arizona, learned to 
ride at a dude ranch. Now she’s an expert! 
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U | Z 1. Nervous twitch. 
- 4. Flowing back of the tide. 
* 7. This President killed the McNary- 
W O R D Haugen Farm Relief Bill by using his 
Sometimes called 8. Secure a ship by means of an anchor. 
“Silent Cal,” this Presi- 10. Deliberate burning of buildings. 
dent was born on July 12. Kind of antelope with curved horns. 
4, 1872. Definitions 3. Nova Scotia (abbrev.). 
marked by asterisk (*) 14. You use it to walk with. 
2 le aad a 16. United Nations (abbrev.). 
‘ 17. ——— Whitney invented the cotton 
gin. 
' 2 U “ /p » 19. Office of Strategic Services (abbrev.). 
21. Editor (abbrev.). 
7 8 9 ©22. State where he was born (abbrev.). 
23. You do it with a shovel. 
10 Mu - 24. You see with this. 
26. Rear Admiral (abbrev.). 
3 4 3 ” 27. You have one on each side of your 
head. 
7 js » 29. Right (abbrev.). 
31. Night before an important event. 
a a2 33. Trap which hunters use to catch ani- 
mals. 
23 24 25 35. Dock. 
37. Not closed. 38. Crafty. 
26 27 |28 29 pe 39. - ~—, white, and blue. 
pt 72 73 74 
DOWN 
73 36 + 
* 1. He was noted for his ————-— 
38 39 speech. (Rhymes with hearse. ) 
2 
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Sports 
Light Roadster 





BIG LEAGUE BIKES... 


RALEIGH 





. Belonging to a thing. 
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. Calvin — —-— — — — —— , 380th Presi- 

dent of the United States (1923-29). 
. Prefix meaning “in” as in “—— bark.” 
. Marsh or quagmire. 
. Congress passed the Soldiers 

Act over his veto. 
7. Truck used to move household goods. 
* 9. He said in 1928, “I do not choose to 
— — — for President.” 

11. Northeast (abbrev.). 

“153. 


Dus 


of . Massachusetts, 
he suppressed the Boston Police Strike 
(1919). 

18. Floral wreath used in Hawaii. 

20. Where pigs live. 

°23. He defeated John W. 
the Presidency in 1924. 

25. Made a mistake. 

*26. Abbreviation of his political party. 

28. In this manner. 

30. Five times two. 

34. Large monkey. 

36. Railway (abbrev.). 


32. Slippery fish. 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 

week in your edition. 
Answers to May 4th Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Sen.; 4-Ike; 5-sleet; 7-N.A.- 
T.O.; 9-drug; 12-awe; 13-U.S.A.; 14-Plan; 
16-smog; 17-Korea; 19-stern; 20-A.C.; 22-elf; 
23-Mo.; 25-cold; 27-soon; 29-too; 30-foe. 

DOWN: I-silo; 2-eke; 3-need; 5-steaks; 
6-Truman; 7-nap; 8-awl; 10-U.S.O.; 1l-gag; 
15-noted; 16-serfs; 18-rel.; 20-Act; 21-coo; 
23-moo; 24-One; 26-lo; 28-of. 





Advance Information 


One mind reader to another: “You're 
fine—how am I?” 
Glenn Zamorski, Grover Cleveland Jr. H. 8., Elizabeth, N.J. 






Lenton Sports 











You know you're in the big league when you 
ride a Raleigh . . . it’s as different from an 
ordinary bike as a sports car is from the 
family sedan. 

Get your dealer to show you the famous 
Sports Light Roadster, finest of the general 

urpose Raleighs. Test-ride the low-slung 
Leen Sports ... it's the bicycle for long 
trips. European and American champions use 
it he road work. 

If you prefer a foot brake, ask for the Sports 


RALEIGH 


INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, 


Light Coaster with the famous Tricoaster 
hub, combining 3 gears and foot brake... 
plus extra front hand brake. Where dust and 
sand are a problem, Raleigh's Sports Tourist 
features a full chaincase that protects the 
entire transmission. 

Raleigh has models for kid brothers, girls 
and adults, too. Prices from $49.75 to $92.50. 
See them all at your Raleigh dealer’s and ask 
him for the new illustrated catalog. Or write 
direct to us. 


INC. 


Dept. J, 687 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
For Canadian modely, prices and local dealers, write to 
RALEIGH CYCLE INDUSTRIES (Canada) Ltd., 3429 Park Avenue, Montreal, P. Q. 
NO BICYCLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED HUB OR DYNOHUB 
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POPULAR FAVORS FOR. 

CHILDREN'S PARTIES— 

HEALTHFUL SUN-MAID 
: RAISINS! 





@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








GET ACQUAINTED OFFER (Limit 2 sets to a customer) 


KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN & BRACELET 


eae GOLD PLATED SET 
BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 
With 














any Name, 
Year or Date 
Lock Pin 








tells how he 
LEARNED 
to hit in the 





— ready now at your 
dealers. Get your free 
copy from him or send 
10¢ direct to us (coin) 
to cover mailing. Soft- 
ball Rule Books also 








‘available 10c per 
copy. 
Choice 
of the 
Champions 
PEN-PENCIL SET 
MULE Sey 
Spee 50 
HILLERICH BRADSBYC 
Mie * 
Cryo ea, 
i & BRADSBY CO., Lovisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-5 
| Please send me______ Pen and Pencil Sets @ 50c coh 
« ———Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10 each 
| ——Softball Rule Book @ 10 each | 
| Nome | 
| Address __ a aaa 
bin nd Sete wna’ 








LET’S LAUGH! 


Do you have a favorite joke? Send it 
in to Junior Scholastic, so that all our 
readers can enjoy it. If a joke you send 
in is published either in Junior Scho- 
lastic or in our summer edition (Sum- 
merTime), you will receive a JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) but- 
ton. Address your jokes to: JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Daffynishions 


Dieting—The penalty for exceeding 
the feed limit. 

Radio Announcer—A man who talks 
until you have a headache, and then 
tries to sell you something to relieve it. 

William Goldstein, P.S. 22, Flushing, N. Y. 


Some Yoke 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on the wall 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men 
Had scrambled eggs for breakfast 
again. 
Sheryl Katzman, Macfarland Jr. H.S., Washington, D.C. 


Hard to Cut 


She: “I made a cherry pie for dinner 
because this is Washington’s birthday.” 

He: “Well, bring me a hatchet so I 
can cut it.” afi 

Maftha Bryant, Pleasant Ridge School, Gastonia, N. C, 


Not Necessary 


Riding Instructor: “What kind of 
saddle do you want, one with a horn 
or without?” 

Dude: “Without, I guess. There 
doesn’t seem to be much traffic around 


here.” 
Howard Taub, P.S. 253, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There’s a Difference 
“Look here, waiter, is this peach pie 
or apple pie? It tastes like glue.” 
“Well, then, it must be apple pie. 


Our peach pies taste like putty.” 
Karen Johnsen, Garvy School, “hicago, Il. 


Highway Repairs 
Motorist: “What? The main road to 
Danderville is open all the way?” 
Worker: “Yes. We have to keep it 


open until we get the detour fixed.” 
Richard Whitehead, Tewksbury Twp. Sch., Fairmont, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


Poet: “Is the editor in?” 
Receptionist: “No.” 
Poet? “Well, just throw this poem in 


the waste basket for him, will you?” 
Rosell Brunherg, Dresser (Wis.) School 



























——— =] _ FOR A FUN- — 
J FILED VACATION -3 
—e = SUBSCRIBE TO [4 
—<—\" = Summerlime => 
— = ~ 

IT MUST BE 

VERY 
INTERESTING 























LET'S GO SEE WHAT 
HE’S READING 








THIS |S SSummerTime, THE WONDERFUL 
NEW VACATION MAGAZINE. IT’S THE 
MOST INTERESTING MAGAZINE I'VE 


% 


IT'S GOT EVERYTHING! STORIES, 
JOKES, SPORTS, PUZZLES, HOBBIES, 


CARTOONS, TRICKS, 
' AND DOZENS OF 
OTHER GREAT FEATURES! 


| WOULDNT MISS 
IT FOR ANYTHING 







r 







































SOUNDS TERRIFIC! I'M 
GOING TO SUBSCRIBE 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
from 9 through 14 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














- ' 
1 SummerTime Magazine | 
' 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. | 
| i enclose 50¢. Please enter my subscrip- | 
l tion to SummerTinie for 1955, and send | 
| me five big issues starting in June. 1 
I 

1 Name nitiinininicintinaiail | 
PLEASE PRINT ; 
{ Address | 
1 City | 
I - | 
= 
1 I 
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QEARLESS(ZOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


| bbe Mnt (ahd ell olole me moles r= 





In 1790, guests at New York City’s 
only hotel had to 


bring their own 
VEGETABLES 


and pay extra 
to have them cooked 
















T he 
Colanial Aras N 
Ye Colonial rons 




















PHOTOGRAPHERS WILL SOON BE 
HERE J’ | MUST- LOOK MY BEST” 















Fresh, canned and frozen vegetables of 
all kinds are available everywhere. A 
good nutritional rule is to eat two 
servings of cooked vegetables and a raw 
salad every day. 


Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken NE 
to Shutterbug Editor, 


FORI! AMERICAS FAVORITE 
HAIR: TONIC, WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL—WHICH KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT AN’' NATURAL — 




















Junior Scholastic, 33 Tops, don't miss. etal tend, 
West 42 St., New Yi Foi Ss en aaaall 
York 36, N. Y. If your _ lave yo oney. 


picture is good, you 

will receive a Shut- “MMGREEN MAGIC (I. F. E.). This 
terbug button. thrilling film journey through South 
America is easily the most beautiful 
travel picture ever made. The record of | 
an Italian expedition from Brazil to | 
Peru, its color views of majestic water- 
falls, dense jungles and the high blue 
Andes leave you breathless. 

Equally breath-taking—if somewhat 
gruesome—are scenes of a battle to the 
death between two huge snakes, of 
lurking crocodiles, and swarms of 


b¢ “LIS T4197 ce 
vicious piranha fish attacking a steer. 


8 

. 

paso? tay 1 Pred 
Green Magic crams six months of high 


adventure into just 85 exciting minutes. ONLY A CREAM DRESSING GROOMS 
a | PHAIe THE NATURAL WAY! 
pee vv~A PRIZE OF GOLD (Columbia). | | ABSOLUTELY NON- | 
TIME TO GET UP. Taken by Mike Kagel, There is plenty of excitement and ad- ern 
Catalina Jr. High School, Tucson, Ariz, ‘euture in A Prize of Gold. In present- BUY AMERICA'S 

: day Berlin a supply of Nazi gold is dis- FAVORITE! 
covered. Two sergeants—one American, 
one British—are assigned to convoy the 
gold to England. They decide to steal 
the gold for themselves. But their plan 
is so very complicated that it’s small 
wonder it goes amiss. Richard Widmark 
and Mai Zetterling help make the plot 
seem a bit more convincing than it 
5. N.Y Dept. sc-2, | really is. 














DANDRUFF, AND CONTAINS 
LANOLIN? — ET 
REAM- 


WILDROOT C 

OIL,CHARLIE/’ ¢ 
BUT DAT WOULD BE 
ILLEGAL!T MY NAME. 
































NON-ALCOMOLIC, 
LANOLN 


GROOMS THE Hain 
RELIEVES ORYNESS 

















YOU GET 2 FOR $1.00 POST PAID. A real screwball is 

this baseball that’s as full of tricks as « practical joker. 

Even a Major Leaguer couldn’t pitch a straight bali with 

it! It dips. It curves. It bounces crazily. It rolls in circles 

Write for FREE Novelty Catalogue. MEDFORD PROD- 
2 





UCTS, Cathedral Sta. Box 209, N. Y 




















Cuoums Fag nati ng Fate ABOUT BANANAS 











CAN BE PACKED INTO ONE SHIP OF THE 
GREAT WHITE FLEET WHICH CARRIES 
MILLIONS OF BANANAS ANNUALLY FROM | one 
MIDDLE AMERICA TO YOU! = oar 







= BANANAS GROW HOPS DE DOWN"! 

BANANA PLANTS GROW TO A HEIGHT OF 
ABOUT 30 FEET. ONLY ONE BUNCH OF 

| BANANAS GROWS ON EACH PLANT! 








ee 


RIN A BANANA! 

FOR A DELICIOUS BANANA MILK SHAKE, SLICE, 
THEN BEAT A FULLY RIPE BANANA (YELLOW 
PEEL FLECKED WITH BROWN). STIR IN COLD MILK. 


A 
Be iy 
























FREE BOOK! | 
4 United Fruit Company, Box 791, New York 46, N. Y. 
“ 
J HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” i Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your book “How to 
I Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
e ! (Please print) 

Popularity tips you won’t want to miss! | NAME 

Do’s and don'ts for both boys and girls! | 

Send for your copy today! , ——. 
1 city ZONE_ 
5 ae 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY i Offer limited to continental U.S. 

















Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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THURSDAY 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Foot- 


FRIDAY 
9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Ser- 


SATURDAY 
12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Change 


SUNDAY 
11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY 
11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 


MAY 11 


tures include a discussion on blood 
pressure by Dr. Leona Baumgartner, 
New York City Commissioner of Health, 
and a report on the Good Will Indus- 
tries and what they have done to in- 
form the public about training and 
employing the handicapped. 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 


Frontierland, “Davy Crockett at the 
Alamo.” Crockett takes a trio of com- 
panions to Texas, where they join Col. 
Jim Bowie in defending the Alamo, un- 
successfully, against Mexican invaders. 
May 18: Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in 
the Willows.” June 1: “Beaver Valley.” 
June 15: “Man in Space.” 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: In 


“Judge Contain’s Hotel,” by William 
Mourne, a judge noted for severity in 
sentencing juvenile delinquents, faces 
the problem of sentencing his own son. 


MAY 12 


falls,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele, is the 
story of a blind shoemaker whose high- 
ly trained ear enables him to track 
down a clever criminal. (See the origi- 
nal short story in the April, 1953, issue 
of Literary Cavalcade.) 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: An 


adaptation of R. Gore-Brown’s novel of 
some years ago, “Cynara.” 


MAY 13 


pent Beneath” stars Dennis Price as a 
famous but slipping playwright who 
plagiarizes an unknown’s play to keep 
his actress wife in star roles. 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Family Theatre: “Dead- 


beat” is a comedy about a service sta- 
tion manager who inveigles the town’s 
four laziest men into working for him 
and enjoying their first real encounter 
with legitimate employment. 


MAY 14 
While You Wait” is today’s subject. 


§:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 


“A Better America Through Chemical 
Progress” is discussed by host Watson 
Davis and his guest, William C. Foster, 
President of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association. 


7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Lynn 


Poole moderates a discussion-documen- 
tary on careers for the physically-hand- 
icapped 


8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Sil- 


ver Spoon” is the title of tonight’s in- 
formal discussion. Participants include 
Cordelia Drexel Biddle, Anthony Duke, 
Bennett Cerf and Clifton Fadiman. 


MAY 15 
Goethe’s “Conversations with Ecker- 


mann.” May 29: special 15th anniversary 
program. 


1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: The third 


program in the “Poet’s Gold” series ac- 
cents children’s poetry especially the 
works of Kipling, Holmes and Blake. 
May 22: Commercially available tape 
recordings of poetry are featured; works 
of Dante, Whitman and Masters will be 
read. Anthology continues thru June 5. 


2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Special Telecast: A 


panel of the country’s leading juvenile 
court judges will discuss — meth- 
ods used in the control of juvenile 
delinquents. 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Di- 


National Pedio and TV programs by repr 


3: 


4 


4 


5: 


§: 


6: 


mitri Mitropoulos conducts symphonies 
by Schumann and Shostakovich. Begin- 
ning on May 29, a series of four con- 
certs by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, conducted by Eduard von 
Beinum, will be. broadcast. On June 26, 
World Music Festivals begins a series 
of 10 broadcasts featuring recordings 
of the major European and American 
summer music festivals. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street,” in a 90-minute adapta- 
tion, features Davis Cunningham, Vir- 
ginia Copeland, Rosemary Kuhlmann, 
and Leon Lishner. The opera tells the 
tragic tale of a brother and sister liv- 
ing in an all-Italian section of New 
York; of the boy’s longing for a new 
life and the girl’s intense desire to be- 
come a nun. (Not seen in Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond). 
(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
week’s visit is to a printing plant at 
Garden City, Long Island, the offices of 
Newsday. Future trips will be to the 
Tappan Zee Bridge across the Hudson 
at Tarrytown and to a dairy farm in 
Connecticut. 


00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 


Baxter discusses Homer’s “Ulysses” as 
seen by recent writers from Tennyson 
to Auslander. May 22: a continuation 
of the “Ulysses” discussion. May 29: 
William Cullen Bryant, the “nearly 
forgotten American poet whose work 
was the rage of his day.” June 5: the 
poetry of Logan Pearsall Smith. 


:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 


ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D.-Ore.). May 22: Sen. William S. 
Knowland (R.-Cal.). May 29: Gov. Val 
Peterson, Director of Civil Defense. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the Greek 
legend of Damon and Pythias, pre- 
sented as an ancient statement of the 
tenets of democracy. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Another 
in the series explaining the different 
religions. This week: Hinduism. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Commodore George Dewey’s triumph 
over the Spanish fleet—in the sea battle 
that helped make the United States a 
world power—is recreated in “Dewey’s 
Victory at Manila.” May 22: “The Sink- 
ing of the Titanic.”” May 29: “The Assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar.” 


7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 


8: 


9:00 p.m. 


Tentatively scheduled for today is a 
tribute to Will Rogers. Future biogra- 
phies will include H. L. Mencken, Irv- 
ing Berlin, John L. Lewis, Norman 
Thomas, Sherwood Anderson, and 
Thomas Wolfe. On June 14, the pro- 
gram moves to Tuesday nights at 9:00 
p.m., replacing Lux, Radio Theatre for 
the summer. U 

00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Discussion-documentary of “The Trav- 
- of Marco Polo.” (Not WABC-TV, 

& & 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
C. D. Jackson, vice-president of Time, 
Inc., and O. R. Strackbein, commerce 
and trade expert, are guests for a dis- 
cussion of “Is a Tariff Reduction in the 
National Interest?” May 29: 20th anni- 
versary broadcast will feature recorded 
highlights of the past two decades of 
programs, including the voices of Will- 
kie, Taft and Stevenson. June 5: “Asia 
and the West—Gateway to Understand- 
ing. 

(NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “The Pardon-Me Boy,” by J. 
P. Miller, is a drama about an indecisive 
juror, not sure of his feelings about 
capital punishment, who is pressured 


ives of religh 





MONDAY 
8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 


TUESDAY 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


into making a decision. May 22: “The 
Catered Affair,” by Paddy Chayefsky, 
stars Thelma Ritter in a comedy-drama 
about a girl who wants a small wed- 
ding instead of the big celebration her 
parents favor. 


10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: . 


“We, the Mentally Ill” will be narrated 
and enacted from start to finish by 
mental patients who appear without 
the secrecy which has traditionally 
shrouded the mentally ill. The only ex- 
ceptions will be a group of medical 
authorities to be presented as “guests” 
of the patients. In this telecast, which 
follows the annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in 
Atlantic City, patients of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., will en- 
act a play based on the life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, 19th century American 
benefactor of the mentally ill. 


MAY 16 


“France’s Greatest Detective” is the 
story of Alphonse Bertillon. 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: In cel- 


ebration of 15 years on NBC, the regu- 
lar half-hour program expands to a full 
hour. Lily Pons, Jose Iturbi, Eileen 
Farrell, Brian Sullivan and Michael 
Rabin are the featured soloists. 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 


Presents: “The Cage” is the story of a 
group of Dutch fefugees in England 
during World War II who discover that 
one of their number is a sp 


y. 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Strange 


Companion,” based on a story by John 
Van Druten and Christopher Isher- 
wood, is about Jennie Morrison who, 
in order to impress a prospective suitor, 
fabricates a new personality for her- 
self. May 23: “Pigeons and People,” by 
George M. Cohan, is the story of a man 
who finds the spectacle of human be- 
havior discouraging and claims he 
would rather be with pigeons than his 
fellow man because pigeons make more 
sense. June 13: “The Incredible World 
of Horace Ford” is a provocative fan- 
tasy by Reginald Rose about a young 
man who escapes from his many prob- 
lems by literally going back to his 
childhood. 


MAY 17 


ica: “Experiment at Monticello” tells of 
the heroic efforts of Jefferson to com- 
bat a smallpox epidemic. 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “San 


Francisco Fracas” is a comedy-melo- 
drama about diamond thieves hy Alvin 
Sapinsley. May 31: Gertrude Berg stars 
in “Mind Over Mama.” June 14: “Foot- 
light Fever” dramatizes community 
theatre activities. U. S. Steel Hour: May 
24: “The Big Winner” is a comedy satir- 
izing quiz shows. On July 6, the U. S. 
Steel Hour goes to CBS-TV at 10 p.m. 


10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: “The 


Fort Wayne Story” is featured. 

(NBC) New England: A Regional 
Survey: The third program in the 14- 
week series deals with the region’s old- 
oe eee. fishing. (Not on WRCA, 

a 


ADVANCE ITEMS: May 18, 10:30 p.m., 


NBC-TV: A Big Town drama takes up 
the case of a teacher’s struggle for pro- 
fessional recognition in a hostile town. 
May 26, 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV: Climax pre- 
sents an adaptation by Gore Vidal of 
Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms.” 
Marquand’s “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” 
is to follow in June. The Search pro- 
grams are to be repeated on CBS-TV 
this summer; day and time to be an- 
nounced. 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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How about then vacation? 





Help them have a better one! 


While making our plans for the coming 
summer vacation, let’s give thought to 
the vacations of the boys and girls who 
have been your pupils this past year. 
They deserve their vacations, too! 


You can make their vacation more en- 
joyable by helping them subscribe to 
SummerTime—the vacation magazine 
published by Scholastic Magazines. At 
the same time you can help them retain 
the skills and interests you have worked 
to develop during the past school year. 


SummerTime is issued every other week 


CHOOSE ONE OF THESE BOOKS 


If you send a group order for 10 or more 
subscriptions, we will send you-as a 
token of our appreciation—your choice of 
one of the following outstanding pocket- 
size books. 


1955 POCKET ALMANAC—This selec- 
tive 640-page reference work is scentific- 
ally designed to give you facts, figures, 
and information in the quickest way, and 
to answer the questions you or your pu- 
pils are most likely to ask. 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
—Here in new compact form is the only 
pocket-size edition of this world-famous 
treasury of quotations. Indexed by sub- 
ject, author and key words, this handy 
reference volume will be a valued addi- 
tion to you classroom library. 


POCKET GUIDE TO TREES—This clear, 
comprehensive guide to trees from all 
parts of the United States, illustrated by 
hotos and more than 200 drawings, will 
e a great help in your nature classes. 
Included is a new identification guide, 
eae groupings, and a complete 
index 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


from June 15th to August 15th. It con- 
tains a wealth of material to help your 
pupils enjoy a fuller, more productive 
vacation. Contents include: Short Sto- 
ries, “How-to” Articles, Sports, Summer 
Jobs, Summer Parties, Animals, Popular 
Science, Games, Tricks, Humor, and 
many other equally attractive features. 
Subscription is kept to a low 50¢ for 
the 5 issues. 


Your pupils may send in their subscrip- 
tions direct (see pupil advertisement 
on page 22, or you may collect the 
money and send in a group order. 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM LIBRARY 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





I enclose pupil subscriptions 
to SummerTime @ 50¢ ea., together 


with $ in payment. In return 
for sending you 10 or more sub- 
scriptions, please send me the book 
I have checked. 


(J) Almanac [Bartlett 
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School Address 
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Please send free subscription to 
SummerTime to me at my summer 
address: 
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Why Think for Yourself? 


(General Electric Study Unit) 

Aims 

To emphasize the importance of a 
well-rounded as well as a specialized 
education as an important background 
in learning to think straight; to aid 
young people in distinguishing fact 
from opinion and in evaluating the “ex- 
perts” and specialists who write and/or 
talk on technical and special subjects. 


Fact or Opinion? 

A “fact” is a statement or report 
about an object or event which some- 
one has seen or has evidence of hap- 
pening. Here are three ways to dis- 
tinguish a report from an opinion: (1) 
a report can be checked for proof; (2) 
a report does not express personal feel- 
ings; and (3) a report is not a guess. 

Using these standards, have students 
bring to class 10 quotations from news- 
papers—five containing reports and five 
expressing opinions. 


Rating the “Expert” 


Each student chooses one field of 
special interest (such as radio-TV) 
and uses the 10 yardstick questions be- 
low to rate the experts who give us 
information (via a column usually) on 
this field. Grade a writer from 0 to 10 
on each question after reading his col- 
umns over a period of weeks. A score 
of 70 or better is a good one. 

1. Does the writer have adequate 
training and experience to qualify him 
as an authority in his field? 2. From 
what he writes, is it apparent that he 
keeps up with new developments in his 
field? 3. Is he able to be authoritative 
and yet write (or speak) in words that 
the average person can understand? 
4. Does the expert stick to the field that 
he’s an authority in and not give 
opinions in other fields which he might 
not know so well? 5. Does he give 
points to illustrate, support, and/or 
prove the “facts” he presents? 6. Are 
his opinions clearly labeled—rather than 
stated as facts? 7. Does he present a 
balanced picture giving all sides of a 
controversial issue? 8. Does he point 
out alternative choices or decisions? 9. 
Does what he says check (agree close- 
ly) with what other qualified persons 
say on the subject? 10. Does what he 
says check with your idea of “common 
sense” or what, from your experience, 
you know to be true? 


Well-rounded Education 


Why is it important for every young 
person to get a well-rounded education 
in economics, science, and other sub- 
jects? How does a general education 
help us to think better? Why is it im- 
portant, also, for you to specialize in 
education? 














